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He had acted promptly and instinctively in his
line of duty. If there were no water I knew that
there was nothing to worry about. It was the
sturdy construction of the Mississippi that had saved
us from serious damage. As she was one of our earli-
est steam men-of-war, her builders had taken ex-
treme care lest the fear expressed in some quarters
that her engines, making about ten revolutions a
minute, would shake her to pieces, should be justi-
fied. She was filled in solid between the frames.
The impact of the ram, which would have sunk any
other ship in the fleet, had taken out a section of
solid timber seven feet long, four feet broad, and four
inches deep. About fifty copper bolts had been cut
as clean as if they were hair under a razor's edge. I
remember seeing their bright, gleaming ends when I
looked down from the hurricane deck in my first
glimpse of that hole in our side.

If Warley, who knew just where the Mississippi
was vulnerable, had been able to strike forward of
the paddle-wheel, as he evidently was planning to
do when we caught sight of the Manassas and went
for her, he would have disabled one of our leading
ships. This would have been a feather in his cap.
But he gave a very lively account of himself, how-
ever, before the night was over, and the Mississippi
had another chance at him.

The formation of the ships in our rear was pretty
well broken up. Every ship was making its own